NONDENOMINATED (32¢ + 8¢) 
BREAST CANCER RESEARCH SEMIPOSTAL 
(SELF-ADHESIVE) 
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Date of Issue: July 29, 1998 

Catalog Number: Scott B1 

Colors: green, copper, yellow, magenta, cyan, black 
First-Day Cancel: Washington, D.C. 

First-Day Cancellations: 51,775 


Format: Pane of 20, vertical, 5 across, 4 down. Gravure printing cylinders of 
160 (10 across, 16 around) manufactured by North American Roto, 
Wadsworth, Ohio. 


Overall Stamp Size: 0.99 inches by 1.56 inches 

Pane Size: 5.9 by 7.25 inches 

Perforations: 11.0 by 11.0 (Comco Commander die cutter) (die-cut simulated 
perforations that penetrate backing paper) 


Selvage Inscription: “HELP FUND BREAST CANCER RESEARCH/20 Stamps 
at a Special Rate of Postage.” “Each stamp is valid for postage at the current 
First-Class rate./Net proceeds from the extra money you paid over the First- 
Class postage rate go directly to fund Breast Cancer/research at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and the Medical Research Program of the Depart- 
ment of Defense./For information on breast cancer, call the National Cancer 
Institute’s Cancer Information Service 1-800-4CANCER.” 


Selvage Markings: “© 1998/United/States/Postal/Service.” “PLATE/POSITION” 
and diagram. 


Illustrator: Whitney Sherman of Baltimore, Maryland 


Designer, Art Director and Typographer: Ethel Kessler (USPS) 


Stamp Manufacturing: Stamps printed by Avery Dennison Security Printing 
Division, Clinton, South Carolina, on an 8-color Dia Nippon Kiko webfed 
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gravure press. Stamps processed by Avery Dennison. 
Quantity Ordered: 280,000,000 


Cylinder Number Detail: 1 set of 6 gravure cylinder numbers preceded by the 
letter V in selvage next to each corner stamp 


Cylinder Number Combinations Reported: V111111,V121111 
Paper Supplier: Avery Dennison Fasson Division 
Tagging: phosphored paper 


The Stamp 

On July 29, in Washington, D.C., the Postal Service issued the nation’s 
first semipostal stamp. The stamp bore no denomination, only the words 
“First-Class.” It sold for 40¢, of which 32¢ covered the first-class letter 
rate. The additional 8¢ was used to fund breast cancer research. 

Although semipostal stamps are more than a century old and many 
countries have issued them, USPS hadn’t wanted to produce this one. Its 
policy and the guidelines of the Citizens’ Stamp Advisory Committee had 
long been opposed to semipostals. However, it had no choice. In July 
1997 the Senate and the House of Representatives, by votes of 83-17 and 
422-3 respectively, enacted a bill directing the Postal Service to issue a 
stamp to benefit breast-cancer research within the next year, and on Au- 
gust 13 President Bill Clinton signed it into law. 

The measure authorized USPS to set a surcharge of up to 25 percent of 
the current first-class rate (8¢ for a 32¢ stamp). Purchase of the stamp was 
to be voluntary on the part of postal customers. Net proceeds from the 
surcharge, after USPS had deducted “reasonable costs” for production, 
accounting and administration, were to go to the National Institutes of 
Health (NIH) and the Medical Research Program of the Department of 
Defense for breast-cancer research. The law specified that the stamp should 
be available for a two-year period, after which the General Accounting 
Office would evaluate its success. 

After affixing his signature, President Clinton issued a statement say- 
ing that the bill “builds on this administration’s long history of support for 
breast cancer research and prevention,” and pointed out that funding for 
that research at NIH had grown by 75 percent since he took office. “We 
will work to ensure that the new funds from this legislation are not used as 
a replacement for our current commitment,” he said. 

While the measure was pending, Postmaster General Marvin T. Runyon 
wrote to Senator Ted Stevens, R-Alaska, chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, to warn that its approval by Congress would “open 
the floodgates to all worthy social causes” demanding stamps for their 
benefit. 

Other opponents of the bill argued that the proposal would transform 
the Postal Service into a fund-raiser, a role it never had played. They 
contended that semipostals had been a failure in other countries, and noted 
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